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J-  HE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  many  years 
has  been  experimenting  with  techniques  which  will  enable 
young  people  to  know  and  understand  fully  the  world 
about  them.  With  a  philosophy  based  on  respect  for  the 
personality  of  the  individual  and  belief  in  the  power  of 
love  to  overcome  prejudice  and  suspicion,  the  AFSC  goes 
into  areas  of  social  or  economic  tension  all  over  the  world 
with  material  aid  and  a  sense  of  human  fellowship  in  an 
effort  to  promote  peace.  The  Committee  attempts  to  bring 
into  focus  the  real  causes  of  distress,  and  through  experi¬ 
ments  based  on  love  of  service  for  one’s  fellow  man,  to 
point  ways  which  will  erase  the  causes  of  misery  and  hatred. 

Although  the  Committee’s  work  is  small  in  the  face  of 
the  world’s  great  need,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  desire  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  help  those  who  suffer. 


Three  years  after  the  war  approximately 
100,000  people  from  other  countries  of  the 
world  came  to  the  United  States  for  long 
or  short  periods  of  time.  Every  country  and 
territory  of  the  world  was  represented.  Seri¬ 
ous  business  related  to  study,  observation 
and  research,  administrative  training,  or  bi¬ 
national  or  international  affairs  brought 
them  here.  More  than  20,000  of  them  were 


and  Understanding 

enrolled  in  colleges  or  universities  across 
the  country.  Many  of  these  students  were 
selected  and  sponsored  by  their  govern¬ 
ments,  by  business  or  industry,  or  by  edu¬ 
cational,  religious,  or  other  such  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions. 

Historically  the  United  States  has  been  a 
crossroads,  drawing  to  it  those  who  sought 
opportunity  and  freedom.  Because  of  scien- 


A  group  of  students  prepare  a 
report  on  a  particular  subject 
which  they  will  present  to  the 
whole  seminar  for  discussion. 
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tific  and  technological  skills  and  develop¬ 
ments,  the  location  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters,  educational  resources  undam¬ 
aged  and  in  some  ways  enhanced  by  the 
effect  of  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it 
is  now  drawing  to  it  those  who  are  or  will 
be  the  leaders  of  their  countries.  They  will 
return  to  teach,  to  improve  the  health  and 
living  conditions  of  their  people,  to  institute 
new  methods  in  farming,  business,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  to  determine  and  administer  govern¬ 
ment  policies  of  finance,  trade,  labor  legis¬ 
lation,  and  international  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  training  and 
experience  which  the  potential  leaders 
among  these  visitors  can  get  while  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  latent  opportunity 
for  international  exchange  and  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  very  fact  that  all  parts  of  the 


world  are  represented.  For  example,  the 
men  and  women  from  Asia  can  meet  the 
men  and  women  from  Europe;  the  agricul¬ 
turalist  from  India  can  meet  the  agricultur¬ 
alist  from  China;  the  future  diplomat  from 
France  can  meet  his  counterpart  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Specific  facts  of  one  country  can  be 
compared  with  similar  facts  of  another. 
More  than  that,  the  people  of  one  country 
can  become  human  beings  rather  than  na¬ 
tional  interests  to  the  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  opportunity  to  broaden  horizons, 
personalize  problems,  and  lay  foundations 
of  understanding  may  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  peace  by  extending  the  vi¬ 
sion  and  strengthening  the  will  for  peace  of 
those  who  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  it. 


IFSC  International  Service  Seminars 


What  is  a  seminar?  In  microcosm,  it  is 
an  experiment  in  international  relations  and 
cooperation.  The  students  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  experiment  have  come  from 
many  lands.  Some  have  had  grim  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  last  decade  which  have 
not  strengthened  their  confidence  in  human¬ 
ity  and  their  neighbors.  All  approached  the 


experience  with  individualistic  attitudes  and 
intellectual  interests.  But  all  were  interested 
in  establishing  peace  and  in  trying  to  build 
and  strengthen  a  conscious,  cooperative 
community  of  their  own  as  a  test  and  an 
experiment.  It  was  not  easy;  but  gradually 
there  was  a  lessening  of  personal  frictions, 
an  increasing  ability  to  conduct  discussions 


with  less  heat  and  more  light,  successful 
completion  of  recreational  programs,  and 
more  conscientious  performance  of  com¬ 
munal  tasks.  New  respect  and  affection  for 
eacli  gave  confidence  that  peaceful  relations 
on  an  international  scale  are  possible. 

Who  goes  to  a  seminar?  Students  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  18  to  40  have  gone  to  semi¬ 
nars.  They  came  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Germany,  Nether¬ 
lands,  India,  Pakistan,  China,  South  Africa, 
Trinidad,  Peru,  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
had  already  established  themselves  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  were  in  this  country  for  further 
study  or  research.  Some  were  here  to  get 
advanced  training  before  starting  to  work 
or  practice.  They  represented  the  fields  of 
international  law,  mechanical  engineering, 
business  administration,  international  rela¬ 
tions,  medicine,  the  arts,  social  sciences, 
education,  and  the  physical  sciences. 

Where  are  seminars  held?  One  sum¬ 
mer  ten  seminars  were  held  in  Camden, 
Maine;  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire;  Welles¬ 
ley,  Massachusetts;  Lakeville,  Connecticut; 
Woodstock  and  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois;  North- 
field,  Minnesota;  Eugene,  Oregon;  Lake 
Tahoe,  California;  and  San  Cristobal,  New 


Mexico.  Approximately  30  students  lived 
together  in  each  of  these  places. 

What  happens? 

One  Seminar  student  described  the  ex¬ 
perience  this  way: 

“We  all  came  out  of  our  own  night  and 
joined  hands  shyly  in  the  Oregon  morning. 

“At  that  time  we  did  not  yet  share  si¬ 
lences.  The  words  which  flew  from  our  lips, 
it  did  not  hurt  to  utter  them.  It  only  hurts 
when,  with  blinking  eyes,  with  trembling 
eyes,  we  dig  them  out  of  the  inner  fog. 

“To  proffer  them,  to  offer  them,  is  to  give 
what  is  most  fragile  in  us,  what  we  are 
afraid  to  lose  before  we  can  give  it,  what 
we  are  afraid  to  give  because  it  is  really 
giving  ourselves — what  we  must  give  be¬ 
cause  it  is  ourselves. 

“Staggering  we  emerged  from  the  strange 
vegetation  of  the  unconscious,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  our  dimmest  thoughts  were  all  there, 
in  the  open,  so  tangible  and  solid,  no  one 
knew  which  thought  had  once  been  his; 
they  were  all  OURS,  to  select,  to  cherish, 
or  to  dispel. 

“We  all  came  out  of  our  own  night  and 
we  joined  hands  shyly  in  that  Oregon  morn¬ 
ing. 

“And  now  that  we  have  to  part,  night 
will  never  be  as  dark  again.” 


Studf  and  Discussion 


‘‘What  is  the  psychological  basis  of  na¬ 
tionalism?  Is  it  possible  to  define  the  psy¬ 
chological  requirements  of  peace?  .  .  .  Have 
we  trained  onr  minds  to  be  international? 
Lack  of  knowledge  makes  us  imagine  things 
that  are  not  there,  and  jump  to  conclusions. 
.  .  .  He  who  does  not  have  courage  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  goodwill  will  call  forth  goodwill 
in  return  cannot  be  internationally  minded. 
.  .  .  ‘Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,’  not  the 
peace  wishers;  people  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  this  are  still  very  few  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘democ¬ 
racy’?  .  .  .  The  basic  problem  today  is  to 
create  a  higher  standard  of  living,  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  conditions  that  can  lead  to 
economic  and  social  progress.  .  .  .  Each  per¬ 
son  has  possibilities  available  to  him  and 
must  make  a  personal  contribution  by  means 
of  them  to  the  development  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  .  .  . 
America  should  send  troops  to  Greece  to 
conclude  hostilities.  .  .  .  Until  the  standard 
of  living  in  China  is  raised  through  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  foodstuffs,  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  there  can  never  be  a  peaceful  and 
sovereign  China.  .  .  .” 

Questions,  statements  of  belief,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  conditions,  analysis  of  need  are 
spoken  by  specialists  in  the  fields  of  psy¬ 
chology  or  economics,  by  officials  of  United 
Nations,  by  philosophers  and  religious  lead¬ 


ers,  and  debated  by  Pierre  from  France, 
Vera  from  Poland,  Srini  from  India,  Wu- 
sun  from  China,  Bill  from  California.  In 
lecture,  on  the  float  in  the  lake,  in  student 
panel  discussions,  at  the  lunch  table,  or 
while  washing  dishes,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  customs  and  mores, 
needs  and  resources  of  every  corner  of  the 
globe  become  living  realities  because  they 
belong  not  to  a  nation  alone  but  to  a  friend 
who  represents  them. 

There  is  real  study  involved — reading 
and  reports  on  books;  research  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  national  conditions  and  situations; 
discussion,  presentation,  revision,  and  final 
preparation  and  acceptance  of  commission 
reports;  preparation  for  panel  discussions 
on  particular  subjects.  Each  person  makes 
his  contribution  to  the  thinking,  learning, 
and  understanding  of  the  group. 

By  a  combination  of  intellectual  con¬ 
siderations  and  human  relationships,  indi¬ 
vidual  social  responsibility,  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  people,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  are  demonstrated. 

Discussion  Outline:  Seminar  discus¬ 
sions  provide  basic  information  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Under  the  direction  of  author¬ 
ities  in  various  fields,  members  of  the  group 
are  able  to  study  economic  and  political 
tension  situations.  They  are  also  able  to 
learn  about  the  sociological,  historical,  and 
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cultural  heritages  of  many  lands  and  ex¬ 
plore  ways  in  which  these  can  be  used  to 
reduce  tensions  and  establish  international 
understanding  and  peace. 

A  general  outline  of  the  discussion  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  follows: 

Psychological  and  sociological  approach 
to  peace — likenesses  and  differences  in 
peoples  and  cultures. 

An  international  problem  such  as  world 
trade,  trusteeship,  world  health,  EGA 
colonialism. 

Approaches  to  peace,  Indian  philosophy, 
international  education,  or  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

Area  problems — such  as  China,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Western  Europe,  Russian- Ameri¬ 
can  relations. 

International  organizations  —  U.  N., 
UNESCO,  other  pi  ans. 

Review,  commission  reports,  evaluation, 
future  plans. 


Some  of  the  faculty  with  whom  students 
studied  these  problems  in  1947  and  1948 
were : 

Amiya  Chakravarty,  Visiting  Professor, 
Howard  University,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  University  of  Cal¬ 
cutta 

J.  B.  Condlilfe,  Teaching  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  California 

Laurence  Duggan,  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education 

Robert  Gardiner,  Trusteeship  Division, 
United  Nations 

Alger  Hiss,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In¬ 
ternational  Peace 

Philip  Jessup,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly 

T.  Z.  Koo,  National  Committee,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  China 

Cornelius  Kruse,  Department  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Wesleyan  University 


Rayford  Logan,  Department  of  History, 
Howard  University 

Robert  MacLeod,  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University 

Margaret  Mead,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History 

F.  S.  C.  Northrup,  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Law,  Yale  University 

Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Seminar  Life 

Location;  One  seminar  described  its 
surroundings  in  the  words  of  Edna  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Millay, 

“All  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood 

Was  three  long  mountains  and  a  wood.” 
They  were  living  in  the  buildings  of  a  small 
experimental  school  in  Maine,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  but  not  far  from  the  sea.  In  New 
Mexico  the  scene  was  different;  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  the 
group  lived  in  the  lodge  and  cabins  of  a 
school-ranch. 

Since  many  students  have  been  living  in 
cities  or  on  large  campuses  and  have  been 
carrying  heavy  schedules  of  work  and  study, 
an  effort  is  made  to  find  locations  where 
setting,  accommodations,  and  facilities  will 
provide  opportunities  for  simple  comfort, 
outdoor  summer  recreation,  and  beautiful 
natural  surroundings. 

Cooperative  Living:  Each  seminar  is  a 


George  N.  Shuster,  President,  Hunter 
College 

Ernest  J.  Simmons,  Russian  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Eugene  Staley,  Economics  Department, 
Stanford  University 

Norman  Whitney,  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  of  Syracuse 

Quincy  Wright,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago 


family,  and  every  member  has  his  share  of 
responsibility  for  making  the  life  of  the 
group  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  staff  of  four — director,  dean,  house- 
director,  and  cook — help  organize  and 
direct  activities  during  the  seven  weeks. 
Groups  of  students  take  turns,  working  with 
the  dean,  in  planning  the  use  of  the  visiting 
faculties’  time  and  other  aspects  of  the  study 
program.  Other  groups  of  students  plan 
special  trips  to  nearby  places  of  interest  or 
to  concerts  or  plays,  picnics,  sings,  and 
other  recreational  activities.  And  all,  in¬ 
cluding  the  staff,  take  turns  doing  dishes, 
preparing  vegetables,  setting  tables,  keep¬ 
ing  the  rooms  clean,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all. 

Many  have  never  done  this  sort  of  work 
before.  But  where  each  gives  half  an  hour 
a  day  and  when  three  or  four  do  a  job  to¬ 
gether  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs  from 


numy  lands  or  a  discussion  of  human  rights, 
tlie  l)nsiness  of  living  becomes  part  of  the 
hnsiness  of  learning  and  playing. 

Leisure  Time:  Some  people  like  to  play 
ping-pong  or  volley  ball,  some  like  to  read 
or  write  letters,  some  like  to  practice  the 
violin  or  sing,  some  like  to  dance  the 
rhumba  or  the  schottische,  some  like  to  hike 
or  swim.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  all. 

In  addition  special  events  are  planned. 
One  seminar  reported  that  “nationalism  ap¬ 
peared  at  several  of  our  dinners” — the  In¬ 
dian  dinner  which  they  ate  with  their  lingers 
and  only  the  right  hand,  the  Chinese  dinner 
with  only  chopsticks  for  utensils,  the  Iranian 
dinner  with  prunes  in  the  meat  stew,  and 
the  Hungarian  dinner  with  a  heavy  accent 
on  paprika.  The  group  in  California  one 
day  hired  a  Navy  bus  and  went  together  to 
see  three  towns  in  Nevada,  one  a  gold-min¬ 
ing  town,  and  another  time  visited  an  Indian 
school  where  one  of  the  Norwegian  students 
exchanged  compliments  by  doing  some  Nor¬ 
wegian  folk  dances.  An  overnight  hiking 


trip;  a  Christmas  celebration  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July  complete  with  gifts,  turkey, 
and  carols;  the  Boston  Symphony  concert 
at  Tanglewood  in  the  outdoor  setting  of  tall 
spruce  and  elm  trees  above  a  shining  lake — 
whatever  the  ingenuity  of  the  group  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  community  provide  is 
part  of  the  seven-week  seminar. 


A  Typical  Day: 

Rising  7:30 

Breakfast  8:00 

Voluntary  meditation  9:00 

Discussion  meeting  9:30 

Lunch  1 :00 

Recreation  2:30 

Optional  time  for  discus¬ 
sions  and  meetings  4:30 

Supper  6:00 

Evening  discussion  or  rec¬ 
reation  7:30 

Snacks  10:00 

Community  Relations:  Each  seminar. 


though  living  as  a  self-sufficient  unit,  is  in 


Household  chores  are  shared  at 
seminars.  Some  of  the  best  sing¬ 
ing  and  conversation  takes  place 
while  peeling  potatoes  or  wash¬ 
ing  dishes. 


Games  are  international  at  semi¬ 
nars.  Here  two  students  from 
the  Philippines  are  teaching  the 
“clatter  dance.”  Dancers  must 
hop  from  foot  to  foot  while  the 
stick  holders  clap  the  sticks  to¬ 
gether  rhythmically. 


the  midst  of  a  community,  a  small  town,  or 
summer  resort  area.  The  group  may  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  those  about  them  not  directly  related  to 
the  seminar,  and  they  can  also  gain  by  the 
relationship.  One  evening  a  week  is  gen¬ 
erally  ‘‘open  house,”  when  specially  invited 
guests  or  anyone  interested  are  invited  to 
join  the  group,  listen  to  a  lecture  by  the 
visiting  faculty,  join  in  student-led  discus¬ 
sions,  or  get  acquainted  informally  through 
singing,  dancing,  and  eating.  These  intro¬ 
ductions  lead  to  invitations — for  picnics  and 
parties;  to  rodeos  or  big  league  games;  to 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  League  of  Women 
Voters  luncheons  and  meetings;  to  visits  to 
model  farms  or  industries.  Frequently  stu¬ 
dents  are  asked  by  church  or  special  interest 
groups  to  speak  or  to  lead  discussions,  and 
frequently  local  people  are  asked  by  the 
seminar  to  speak  to  them.  This  two-way  ex¬ 
change  provides  opportunities  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  not  be  possible  under 
other  circumstances. 


Worship  and  Meditation:  Provision  is 
made  for  members  of  the  seminar,  if  they 
wish,  to  worship  according  to  their  own  be¬ 
liefs  and  affiliations.  A  silent  meeting  for 
worship  in  the  manner  of  Friends  is  held  on 
Sunday  for  any  who  may  wish  to  attend. 
Also  each  morning  a  half  hour  is  set  aside 
for  meditation.  In  one  seminar  “year  book” 
a  student  described  this  meditation  period 
as  follows: 

“In  the  fashion  of  the  Friends  we  tried 
to  have  a  short  period  each  morning  in 
which  all  those  who  felt  the  necessity  could 
come  together  in  a  meeting  with  silence. 
Those  who  felt  moved  to  say  something  did 
so,  those  who  felt  like  reading  some  striking 
passage  did  so,  and  those  who  like  to  be 
silent  could  do  so  likewise.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  freest  kind  of  devotional  meeting 
in  which  human  beings  of  entirely  different 
backgrounds  could  meet, — no  moral  com¬ 
pulsion,  no  indoctrination,  no  intolerance, 
no  limitations  to  either  religious  or  philo¬ 
sophical  beliefs  and  tendencies.” 


recom- 


anil  Future  Plans 


At  the  beginning;  of  the  seminar  30  people 
eame  together  who  had  never  seen  or  known 
each  otlier  before,  who  had  opinions  about 
American  imperialism  and  snobbery,  Ger¬ 
man  aggression  and  violence,  English  domi¬ 
nation  and  intolerance.  Eastern  ignorance 
and  feudalism. 

During  the  seven  weeks  they  listened  to 
Achchar  (now  known  as  Archie)  sing  his 
haunting  Indian  songs  and  heard  Dr. 
Chakravaity  explain  the  Indian  philosophy 
of  non-violence;  they  listened  to  Ato’s  ac¬ 
counts  of  life  in  a  South  African  tribal  com¬ 
munity  and  knew  the  responsibilities  for 
leadership  which  he  faced  as  chief  of  that 
community  when  he  returned;  they  knew 
what  Kuno’s  experiences  in  Estonia  had 
meant  when  the  waves  of  war  swept  back 
and  forth  across  his  country  and  left  him 
homeless  and  alone;  they  knew  why  Karl 
felt  as  he  did  about  the  Germans  who  had 
swept  life  and  freedom  away  from  the 
Dutch  people;  and  how  Fritz  felt  about  his 
responsibilities  for  these  acts  and  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  his  people  in  trying  to  build  a 
new  life. 

In  the  last  week  together  they  had  worked 
late  into  the  night  preparing  a  document  on 
human  rights  which  would  sum  up  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  thinking  and  be  acceptable  to  all 
members  of  the  group.  They  had  completed 
the  review  of  their  discussions  on  Russian- 


American  relations  and  prepared 
mendations  for  meeting  the  problem  which 
could  be  endorsed  by  all.  They  had  com¬ 
piled  the  story  of  their  seven  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  giving  biographies  of  each  student, 
staff,  and  faculty  member  who  had  par¬ 
ticipated;  running  commentaries  on  major 
events;  briefs  of  discussions — a  document 
which  belonged  to  all  of  them  and  was 
evidence  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
had  been  established. 

In  the  last  informal  evening  meetings  they 
discussed  their  plans  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  seminar,  how  they  could  put  to  use  in 
less  ideal  surroundings  the  things  that  they 
had  learned  during  the  seven  weeks  and 
what  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  they  could  work  with  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  and  peace.  They  evalu¬ 
ated  what  the  community  life  of  the  seminar 
and  the  formal  and  informal  discussions 
had  meant  and  what  help  the  seminar  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  to  them  in  meeting  social 
or  social-personal  problems.  They  made 
plans  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  in¬ 
dividually  and  as  a  group. 

“What  is  common  to  men’s  souls”  bound 
them  together,  and  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
which  extended  around  the  world  gave  them 
greater  hope  that  they  as  individuals  could 
contribute  to  a  world  in  which  peace  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  could  become  realities. 


Information 


write  to  the  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

New  York  6,  New  York 
53  Broadway 


For  further  information  please 
at  any  of  the  following  offices: 

Austin  12,  Texas 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
1374  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 
19  South  Wells  Street 

Columbus  15,  Ohio 
12  North  Third  Street 

Des  Moines  16,  Iowa 
1116  East  University  Avenue 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Box  27,  Woman’s  College 


Pasadena  3,  California 
426  North  Raymond  Avenue 

Portland  14,  Oregon 
1108  S.  E.  Grand  Avenue 

San  Francisco  15,  California 
1830  Sutter  Street 

Seattle  5,  Washington 
3959  Fifteenth  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Friends  University 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
20  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 


No.  395  4-49  lOM  SE 


